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Tibet 

Findings 

• Expanding Chinese government and Communist Party use of 
legal and policy measures to increase pressure on Tibetan cul- 
ture — especially on religion and language — are resulting in 
consequences that Tibetans believe threaten the viability of 
their culture. Declining well-being of Tibetan culture contrasts 
with increases in government-provided statistical measures on 
economic development and social services, such as education. 
Tibetans who peacefully express disapproval of government 
and Party policy on Tibetan affairs are at increased risk of 
punishment as the central and local governments expand the 
use of legal measures to safeguard “social stability” by crim- 
inalizing such expression. 

• No formal dialogue took place between the Dalai Lama’s rep- 
resentatives and Chinese government and Party officials dur- 
ing the Commission’s 2011 reporting year. The environment for 
dialogue deteriorated as the government pressed forward with 
implementation of legal measures and policies that many Ti- 
betans — including the Dalai Lama — ^believe threaten the Ti- 
betan culture, language, religion, heritage, and environment. 
In 2011, the Dalai Lama took steps to end the official role of 
a Dalai Lama in the India-based organization that is com- 
monly referred to as the Tibetan government-in-exile. The 
change has the potential to alter dialogue dynamics by elimi- 
nating the basis for the Party and government to characterize 
the Dalai Lama as a “political” figure. 

• The government and Party continued the campaign to dis- 
credit the Dalai Lama as a religious leader and expanded gov- 
ernment and Party control over Tibetan Buddhism to impose 
what officials describe as the “normal order” of the religion. As 
of August 2011, the central government and 9 of 10 Tibetan 
autonomous prefectural governments issued or drafted regu- 
latory measures that increase substantially state infringement 
of freedom of religion in Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and 
nunneries. The measures impose closer monitoring and super- 
vision of each monastery’s Democratic Management Com- 
mittee — a monastic group legally obligated to ensure that 
monks, nuns, and teachers obey government laws, regulations, 
and policies. The measures expand significantly township-level 
government authority over monasteries and nunneries and pro- 
vide a monitoring, supervisory, and reporting role to village- 
level committees. 

• Government security and judicial officials used China’s legal 
system as a means to detain and imprison Tibetan writers, art- 
ists, intellectuals, and cultural advocates who turned to veiled 
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language to lament the status of Tibetan culture or criticize 
government policies toward the Tibetan people and culture. 
Examples during the 2011 reporting year included writer-pub- 
lishers, a conference organizer, a singer, and persons who 
downloaded “prohibited” songs. The government seeks to pre- 
vent such Tibetans from influencing other Tibetans by pun- 
ishing peaceful expression as a “crime” and using imprison- 
ment to remove them from society. 

• Events this past year highlighted the importance Tibetans 
attribute to the status and preservation of the Tibetan lan- 
guage and the increased threat that some Tibetans believe will 
result from “reform” of the “bilingual education” system. Ti- 
betan students in one province led protests against plans to re- 
duce the status and level of use of Tibetan language during the 
period 2010 to 2020. A Party official characterized “unity of 
spoken and written language” as essential for “a unified coun- 
try” and implied that protesting students put national unity at 
risk. Retired Tibetan educators submitted to authorities a peti- 
tion analyzing what they deemed to be violations of China’s 
Constitution and Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law that result in 
the infringement of ethnic minorities’ rights. 

• Rural Tibetans protested against what they consider to be 
adverse effects of government and Party economic development 
policies — especially mining — that prioritize government objec- 
tives above respecting or protecting the Tibetan culture and 
environment. The value of Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 
mineral resources is approximately double the 2001 to 2010 
subsidies the central government provided to the TAR, based 
on official reports. The TAR government has completed the 
compulsory settlement or resettlement of nearly two-thirds of 
the TAR rural population. Officials provided updates on con- 
struction of the railway network that will crisscross the Ti- 
betan plateau: one link will traverse quake-struck Yushu, 
which the government renamed and will make into a “city” 
with a substantial population, economy, and well-developed in- 
frastructure. Tibetans in Yushu protested after authorities ei- 
ther sold or expropriated their property without providing ade- 
quate compensation. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Urge the Chinese government to engage in substantive dia- 
logue with the Dalai Lama or his representatives on protecting 
the Tibetan culture, language, religion, and heritage within the 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) and the Tibetan autonomous 
prefectures and counties in Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan, and 
Yunnan provinces. The Dalai Lama’s withdrawal from exiled 
Tibetan administrative affairs has the potential to alter dia- 
logue dynamics by eliminating the basis for the government 
and Party to characterize him as a “political” figure. As ten- 
sions rise in Tibetan areas, a Chinese government decision to 
engage in dialogue can result in a durable and mutually bene- 
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ficial outcome for the Chinese government and Tibetans and 
improve the outlook for local and regional security in coming 
decades. 

o Convey to the Chinese government the urgent importance of 
refraining from expanding the use of legal measures to infringe 
upon and repress Tibetan Buddhists’ right to the freedom of re- 
ligion. Point out to Chinese officials that the anti-Dalai Lama 
campaign, aggressive programs of “patriotic education,” and re- 
cent prefectural-level legal measures seeking to control Tibetan 
Buddhist monastic affairs could promote social discord, not “so- 
cial stability.” Urge the government to respect the right of Ti- 
betan Buddhists to identify and educate religious teachers in 
a manner consistent with Tibetan preferences and traditions, 
o Request that the Chinese government follow up on a 2010 
statement by the Chairman of the TAR government that 
Gedun Choekyi Nyima, the Panchen Lama whom the Dalai 
Lama recognized in 1995, is living in the TAR as an “ordinary 
citizen” along with his family. Urge the government to invite 
a representative of an international organization to meet with 
Gedun Choekyi Nyima so that Gedun Choekyi Nyima can ex- 
press to the representative his wishes with respect to privacy; 
photograph the international representative and Gedun 
Choekyi Nyima together; and publish Gedun Choekyi Nyima’s 
statement and the photograph. 

o Convey to the Chinese government the importance of re- 
specting and protecting the Tibetan culture and language. 
Urge Chinese officials to promote a vibrant Tibetan culture by 
honoring China’s Constitution’s reference to the freedoms of 
speech, association, assembly, and religion, and refraining from 
using the security establishment, courts, and law to infringe 
upon and repress Tibetans’ exercise of such rights. Urge offi- 
cials to respect Tibetan wishes to maintain the role of both the 
Tibetan and Chinese languages in teaching modern subjects 
and not to consign Tibetan language to inferior status by dis- 
continuing its use in teaching modern subjects, 
o Encourage the Chinese government to take fully into ac- 
count the views and preferences of Tibetans when the govern- 
ment plans infrastructure, natural resource development, and 
resettlement projects in the Tibetan areas of China. Encourage 
the Chinese government to engage appropriate experts in as- 
sessing the impact of such projects and in advising the govern- 
ment on the implementation and progress of such projects. Re- 
quest the Chinese government to compensate fully, fairly, and 
promptly all Tibetans who suffer the loss of property or prop- 
erty rights as a result of the April 2010 Yushu earthquake and 
the government’s decision to redevelop Yushu as a new “city.” 
o Increase support for U.S. non-governmental organizations to 
develop programs that can assist Tibetans to increase their ca- 
pacity to peacefully protect and develop their culture, lan- 
guage, and heritage; that can help to improve education, eco- 
nomic, health, and environmental conservation conditions of 
ethnic Tibetans living in Tibetan areas of China; and that cre- 
ate sustainable benefits for Tibetans without encouraging an 
influx of non-Tibetans into these areas. 
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o Continue to convey to the Chinese government the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between peaceful Tibetan protesters 
and rioters; condemn the use of security campaigns to suppress 
human rights; and request the Chinese government to provide 
complete details about Tibetans detained, charged, or sen- 
tenced for protest-related crimes. Continue to raise in meetings 
and correspondence with Chinese officials the cases of Tibetans 
who are imprisoned as punishment for the peaceful exercise of 
human rights. Representative examples include: Former Ti- 
betan monk Jigme Gyatso (now serving an extended 18-year 
sentence for printing leaflets, distributing posters, and later 
shouting pro-Dalai Lama slogans in prison); monk Choeying 
Khedrub (sentenced to life imprisonment for printing leaflets); 
Bangri Chogtrul (regarded by Tibetan Buddhists as a reincar- 
nated lama, serving a sentence of 18 years commuted from life 
imprisonment for “inciting splittism”); and nomad Ronggyal 
Adrag (sentenced to 8 years’ imprisonment for shouting polit- 
ical slogans at a public festival). 
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Introduction 

Developments during the Commission’s 2011 reporting period 
show that expanding Chinese government and Communist Party 
use of legal and policy measures to increase pressure on Tibetan 
culture — especially religion and language — are resulting in con- 
sequences that Tibetans believe threaten the viability of their cul- 
ture. Declining well-being of Tibetan culture contrasts with in- 
creases in economic development and social services such as edu- 
cation in government-provided statistics. Tibetans who peacefully 
express disapproval of Chinese government policy on Tibetan af- 
fairs are at increased risk of punishment as governments expand 
the use of legal measures to safeguard “social stability” by crim- 
inalizing such expression. 

Status of Negotiations Between the Chinese Government and the 
Dalai Lama or His Representatives 

No formal dialogue took place between the Dalai Lama’s rep- 
resentatives and Chinese government and Communist Party offi- 
cials during the Commission’s 2011 reporting year. The environ- 
ment for dialogue deteriorated as the Chinese government pressed 
forward with implementation of legal measures and policies that 
many Tibetans — including the Dalai Lama — ^believe threaten the 
Tibetan culture, language, religion, heritage, and environment. In 
his March 10 address to Tibetans, ^ the Dalai Lama expressed dis- 
appointment with previous rounds of the dialogue. He noted the 
“lack of any positive response” to proposals set out in his Middle 
Way Approach 2 and suggested that the Communist Party United 
Front Work Department officials who met with the Dalai Lama’s 
envoys may not have accurately or completely informed higher 
ranking officials about the Tibetan proposals.^ 

In March 2011, the Dalai Lama took steps to end the official role 
of a Dalai Lama in the India-based organization that is commonly 
referred to as the Tibetan government-in-exile. The change, he 
said, would enable him to focus “more effectively” on spiritual mat- 
ters.® He explained in his March 10 address that he had reached 
a “decision to devolve [his] formal authority to the elected leader”® 
and the next day outlined his decision to end the centuries old Ti- 
betan government structure that positioned the Dalai Lama as the 
highest-ranking figure in both government and religious affairs.'^ 
The Dalai Lama’s renunciation of an official role in exiled Tibetans’ 
governance has the potential to alter the dialogue’s dynamics by 
eliminating an institutional basis for the Party and government to 
characterize the Dalai Lama as a “political” figure.® 

In July 2011, Under Secretary of State for Democracy and Global 
Affairs Maria Otero reiterated U.S. Administration objectives to 
“promote a substantive, results-oriented dialogue between the Chi- 
nese Government and the Dalai Lama or his representatives” and 
“to help sustain Tibet’s unique religious, linguistic, and cultural 
heritages.” ^ She observed that it is in the Chinese government’s in- 
terests to resolve problems and that counterproductive policies “will 
exacerbate already existing tensions that could, in turn, undermine 
China’s efforts to maintain its current social and economic develop- 
ment.” 
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Religious Freedom for Tibetan Buddhists 

During the past year, the Chinese government and Communist 
Party continued the campaign to discredit the Dalai Lama as a re- 
ligious leader and expanded government and Party control over 
Tibetan Buddhism in order to impose what officials describe as the 
“normal order” of the religion. 12 in April 2011, Zhu Weiqun, Execu- 
tive Deputy Head of the Party’s United Front Work Department 1 ® 
(and principal interlocutor for the Dalai Lama’s envoys) summed 
up Party intentions toward the Tibetan Buddhist religion, mon- 
asteries, and nunneries during a working group “investigation” he 
led in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR).!"! A Party-run news- 
paper described his remarks: 

He expressed his hopes that religious personages and be- 
lievers will always implement the line, principle, and poli- 
cies of the Party, unswervingly carry out struggle against 
the Dalai clique, expose the reactionary essence of Dalai, 
establish a sound and permanent mechanism for the man- 
agement of monasteries, and ensure that all activities of 
monasteries will have rules to follow. In addition, their in- 
terpretations of religious doctrines and rules must be [in] 
line with social development and progress and ensure that 
Tibetan Buddhism will actively adapt itself to socialist so- 
ciety. 

OFFICIALS PRESS ATTACK ON DALAI LAMA, SET SIGHTS ON SELECTING 

NEXT DALAI LAMA 

Chinese government and Communist Party officials pressed their 
campaign to discredit the Dalai Lama as a religious leader. Zhang 
Qingli, Secretary of the TAR Party Committee, at a March 2011 
meeting of TAR delegates to the National People’s Congress, ac- 
cused the Dalai Lama of being “the boss of splittism” and a “double 
dealer” who, “under the signboard of religion,” seeks to “deceive re- 
ligious believers’ simple feelings.” Jampa Phuntsog (Xiangba 
Pingcuo), Chairman of the Standing Committee of the TAR People’s 
Congress, said the same month during a visit to the United States 
that Tibetans “could have developed much better without the Dalai 
Lama and his followers,” and that if the Dalai Lama “is indeed a 
religious person” he should “not dabble in” political issues. Chi- 
na’s official media reported in August that as part of a “major lead- 
ership reshuffle” the Party Central Committee transferred Hebei 
province Deputy Party Secretary Chen Quanguo to the TAR to re- 
place Zhang as Secretary, and posted Zhang to Hebei as Party Sec- 
retary. 1 ® 

During the past reporting year, senior officials continued to as- 
sert the Chinese government’s intention to supervise the selection 
of the next Dalai Lama and to challenge the current Dalai Lama’s 
views on the matter. Jampa Phuntsog, also Executive Deputy Sec- 
retary of the TAR Party Committee, characterized the Dalai 
Lama’s recent remarks as “the biggest obstacle to the normal con- 
tinuation of Tibetan Buddhism” and objected to the Dalai Lama’s 
remarks about his own reincarnation. He observed: “The Dalai 
Lama’s attitude on this question is that there is sometimes reincar- 
nation and sometimes no reincarnation, and the living Buddha may 
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return as a man, a woman or a foreigner. Recently he even talked 
about stopping the reincarnation.” 21 The comment refers to re- 
marks attributed to the Dalai Lama as recently as October 2010 
stating that his reincarnation would take place “in a free coun- 
try,” 22 and that he may choose to identify and train his successor 
before he dies, or Tibetans might elect to discontinue the institu- 
tion of the Dalai Lama.^s Pema Choling (Baima Chilin), Chairman 
of the TAR People’s Government and Deputy Secretary of the TAR 
Party Committee, said the Dalai Lama’s views on reincarnation are 
“impossible.” 24 in July 2011, the Dalai Lama rejected government 
and Party intrusion into the matter of Tibetan Buddhist reincarna- 
tion as a “disgrace” and stated with respect to his own reincarna- 
tion, “[The] final authority is myself and no one else, and obviously 
not China’s Communists.” 

PREFECTURAL REGULATORY MEASURES TIGHTEN CONTROL ON 
“TIBETAN BUDDHIST AFFAIRS” 

The central government and 9 of the 10 Tibetan autonomous pre- 
fectural governments 26 issued or drafted regulatory measures as of 
August 2011 that increase substantially the state’s infringement of 
freedom of religion in Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and nun- 
neries. The measures increase curbs on protection of “freedom of 
religious belief ’ 21 as provided under China’s Constitution by im- 
posing greater subordination of “Tibetan Buddhist affairs” to gov- 
ernment regulations that enforce Communist Party policy. 

In Qinghai province, for example, from July 2009 to September 
2010, people’s congresses in five of Qinghai’s six Tibetan Autono- 
mous Prefectures (TAPs) put into effect regulations on Tibetan 
Buddhist affairs to fulfill Party objectives. 28 The regulations fol- 
lowed a provincial Party committee determination in May 2008 
that Tibetan Buddhist monasteries in the province had “drifted 
freely beyond the government’s management by law and super- 
vision by the public.” 29 As a result, the Qinghai government issued 
an “opinion” 39 proposing that Tibetan Buddhist monasteries and 
nunneries be required to implement a “new system” based on 
“Party committee leadership, government responsibility, . . . and 
management in accordance with the law by religious affairs depart- 
ments and other concerned departments.” 3i 

As of April 2011, new regulatory measures on “Tibetan Buddhist 
affairs” were in effect in a total of seven TAPs located in three 
provinces: 32 Huangnan (Malho) TAP, 33 Hainan (Tsolho) TAP,34 
Haibei (Tsojang) TAP,35 Guoluo (Golog) TAP,36 and Haixi (Tsonub) 
Mongol and Tibetan AP in Qinghai province; 3’^ Aba (Ngaba) Ti- 
betan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture (T&QAP) in Sichuan 
province; 38 and Diqing (Dechen) TAP in Yunnan province. 39 Pre- 
fectural regulations reportedly were in the legislative process in 
Yushu (Yulshul) TAP, Qinghai, 4° and Ganzi (Kardze) TAP, 
Sichuan.4i As of August 2011, the Commission had not observed 
information on whether Gannan (Kanlho) TAP, Gansu province, 
was preparing such a regulation. The 10 TAPs make up approxi- 
mately half the area the Chinese government designates as “Ti- 
betan autonomous,” and approximately half the Tibetan population 
of the Tibetan autonomous areas lives in the 10 TAPs. 42 The cen- 
tral government issued national-level regulations effective Novem- 
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ber 1, 2010,"^^ that along with the prefectural-level regulations 
tighten and expand existing means of government control and mon- 
itoring of Tibetan Buddhist institutions. 

COMMON FEATURES AMONG NEW TIBETAN BUDDHIST AFFAIRS 

MEASURES 

A summary of the Commission’s analysis of the points of simi- 
larity among the national regulations and four of the prefectural- 
level regulations (Huangnan TAP^e and Hainan TAP^i in Qinghai, 
Aba T&QAP"^® in Sichuan, and Diqing TAP"^® in Yunnan) follows. 

Prioritizing Tibetan Buddhist obligation to support Chi- 
nese government policies. The regulatory measures build on ex- 
isting government and Communist Party policies mandating that 
Tibetan Buddhist institutions (like other state-sanctioned religious 
institutions) must protect Chinese national and ethnic unity and 
“social stability,” promote patriotism toward China and adher- 
ence to socialism, and obey Chinese government laws and regula- 
tions.®^ 

“Buddhist Associations” (BAs): Greater authority over mo- 
nastic institutions. BAs — institutional links between Tibetan 
Buddhist institutions and the Chinese government and Party that 
facilitate the exercise of government and Party authority over Ti- 
betan Buddhist activity — must, among other duties, approve or 
revoke the official status of monks and nuns as “religious per- 
sonnel” in accordance with government requirements;®® approve 
quotas on the number of monks or nuns who may reside at a mon- 
astery or nunnery; ®® and conduct classes educating Tibetan Bud- 
dhist “religious personnel” on patriotism toward China, Chinese 
laws and regulations (including on religion), and adapting Tibetan 
Buddhism to socialism.®'^ 

“Democratic Management Committees” (DMCs): Subject to 
greater scrutiny, subordination to government authority. 

The regulatory measures impose closer supervision of each mon- 
astery’s Democratic Management Committee — a monastic group le- 
gally obligated to ensure that monks, nuns, and teachers obey gov- 
ernment laws, regulations, and policies.®® The measures empower 
three types of agencies to supervise or monitor DMCs: BAs, govern- 
ment religious affairs bureaus (RABs), and village-level “peoples” 
or “masses” committees.®^ Provisions require DMCs (under BA su- 
pervision and in compliance with central government measures 
issued in 2007®°) to direct the process of identifying, seating, and 
educating trulkus — teachers whom Tibetan Buddhists believe are 
reincarnations. For the first time, DMCs must fulfill a central gov- 
ernment requirement to apply for, justify, and receive approval for 
a fixed quota on the number of monks or nuns who may reside at 
a monastery or nunnery. 

“Religious personnel”: Subject to more detailed control 
over religious contact, travel, study. The measures strengthen 
external supervision of DMCs, Tibetan Buddhist teachers, trulkus, 
monks, and nuns by requiring their submission to administration 
and guidance by governments at the prefectural, county, and town- 
ship levels, and by village-level residents committees.®® Most of the 
prefectural measures impose requirements on “religious personnel” 
who wish to travel to another county or prefecture to study or 
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teach Buddhism. The national measures impose the most difficult 
requirements: First, “religious personnel” must apply for and re- 
ceive approval from the prefectural-level BA where they live and 
from the prefectural-level BA where they hope to study or teach; 
then each BA granting approval must report the approval to the 
corresponding prefectural-level RAB.®® 

Township-level governments: Expanded responsibility, au- 
thority over monasteries, nunneries. The prefectural regu- 
latory measures expand significantly township-level government 
authority to implement regulations on Tibetan Buddhist activity at 
monasteries and nunneries. All five of the regulations for Qinghai 
TAPs for which text was available online as of August 2011 con- 
tained articles empowering township-level governments to monitor 
and supervise monastic activity.®® Regulations for four of the 
Qinghai TAPs state explicitly that township governments have the 
responsibility to “manage” Tibetan Buddhist affairs within the 
township area.®’^ Enabling township governments to take on great- 
er responsibility for regulating Tibetan Buddhist affairs is impor- 
tant because there are so many township-level governments. As of 
2007, there were a total of 998 township-level governments subor- 
dinate to 75 county-level governments in the 10 TAPs outside the 
TAR ®® — an average of 13 township governments under each county 
government. 

Village-level committees: Expanded role as grassroots 
monitors, supervisors. Most of the prefectural regulatory meas- 
ures for which text was available online as of August 2011 included 
a greater monitoring, supervisory, and reporting role for village- 
level committees than did previous measures.®^ Measures effective 
in Aba T&QAP, Sichuan, for example, provide village committees 
a role in reviewing applications from persons who wish to become 
monks or nuns, and in supervising monks and nuns.'^® The national 
regulations provide for the first time a legal basis for placing a vil- 
lage committee member on a DMC — and by doing so, empower the 
village committee member to participate directly in DMC decision- 
making. 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE PREEECTURAL REGULATORY MEASURES 

A summary of some principal areas of distinction between the 
seven prefectural-level regulatory measures for which text was 
available online as of August 2011 follows. 

Dedicated village-level committees monitor, supervise, re- 
port on monastic activity. All five of the Qinghai province TAP 
regulations include provisions that establish “masses supervision 
and appraisal committees” (MSACs, qunzhong jiandu pingyi 
weiyuanhui)d^ MSACs are a new development with respect to their 
specific role in government management of Tibetan Buddhist af- 
fairs.'^® Township governments guide selection of MSAC members 
from among village residents, herders, and monastery staff. Reg- 
ulations mandate MSACs to fulfill specific duties in supervising, 
monitoring, and appraising monastic management (especially 
DMCs), administration (including financial affairs), and Buddhist 
teaching.'^® MSACs must submit periodic reports to township- and 
county-level governments.'^® 
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Extent of provisions for administrative and criminal pun- 
ishment. The regulatory measures vary in the extensiveness and 
specificity of language describing activity that may result in admin- 
istrative penalties (e.g., expulsion) or criminal punishment (e.g., 
imprisonment) of “religious personnel.” Three prefectural meas- 
ures (Hainan, Guoluo, Aba) contain more extensive descriptions of 
punishable activity;’^® three prefectural measures (Haibei, Haixi, 
Diqing) contain less extensive descriptions of punishable activity; 
and one prefectural measure (Huangnan) contains language that is 
mid-range. Information available as of February 2011 in the 
Commission’s Political Prisoner Database demonstrated a positive 
correlation between the number of Buddhist monks, nuns, teachers, 
or trulkus detained in each TAP on or after March 10, 2008, and 
the extensiveness of regulatory measures’ provisions on punish- 
ment.®^ 

Provision for potential redress against administrative 
punishment. Four of the prefectural regulations (Huangnan, Hai- 
nan, Guoluo, Diqing) for which text was available online as of Au- 
gust 2011 contain provisions allowing a person punished adminis- 
tratively under the regulations either to seek administrative recon- 
sideration of the punishment or to file a lawsuit against the pun- 
ishment.®^ Three of the four regulations (Huangnan, Haibei, 
Guoluo) cite the PRC Administrative Reconsideration Law®® and 
PRC Administrative Litigation Law®"^ as the legal instruments for 
undertaking such action.®® The Hainan, Haixi, and Aba regulatory 
measures do not mention administrative reconsideration or filing 
an administrative lawsuit. 

Tibetan Cultural Expression: Increasing Pressure, Punishment 

Chinese government and Communist Party policies and their im- 
plementation increased pressure on and sometimes threatened Ti- 
betan cultural expression during the Commission’s 2011 reporting 
year. Political detentions in 2011 increased compared to 2009 and 
2010 but were lower than the high level of 2008.®® Security and ju- 
dicial officials used China’s legal system to detain and imprison Ti- 
betan writers, artists, intellectuals, and cultural advocates who 
turned to veiled language to lament the status of Tibetan culture 
or criticize government policies toward the Tibetan people and cul- 
ture. The government seeks to prevent such Tibetans from influ- 
encing other Tibetans and uses imprisonment to remove them from 
society. Examples follow of developments this reporting year that 
involved imprisonment, detention, and a police manhunt. In two 
separate cases, monks committed self-immolation to protest China’s 
handling of Tibetan issues. 

January 2011: Detention after publishing an article.®^ Pub- 
lic security officials reportedly detained monk-writer Tsering 
Tenzin of Palyul Monastery, located in Ganzi (Kardze) Tibetan Au- 
tonomous Prefecture (TAP), in connection with an essay he wrote 
that was published in 2010 in a collection of articles on “the situa- 
tion inside Tibet.”®® In February 2010, officials in Hongyuan 
(Marthang) county,®^ Aba (Ngaba) Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous 
Prefecture, detained monk Tsering Dondrub of Rongtha Monastery 
for assisting with publication, 
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Winter 2010: Detention for downloading banned songs.®^ 

During a winter “strike hard” campaign in the Tibet Autonomous 
Region (TAR), security officials punished Tibetans who had 
downloaded “prohibited” songs such as “Voice of Unity,” “My 
Lama,” and “I Miss the Sun, Moon, and Stars,” with 10 to 15 days 
of detention and a fine. Police allegedly beat some detainees. 

December 2010: Imprisonment for writing articles about 
the 2008 Tibetan protests.^^ The Aba Intermediate People’s 
Court sentenced three contributing editors of a Tibetan-language 
magazine to imprisonment for “inciting splittism” (PRC Criminal 
Law, Article 103(2)): Buddha (a pen name) and Jangtse Donkho, 
four years; and Kalsang Jinpa, three years. 

December 2010: Redetention for making video appeal.^® 
Public security officials in Xiahe (Sangchu) county, Gannan 
(Kanlho) TAP, Gansu province, reportedly redetained monk-writer 
Kalsang Tsultrim of Labrang Tashikhyil Monastery on December 
16, 2010.^® Officials released him on bail the previous October after 
detaining him in July 2010 for distributing a video CD of him 
speaking about concern for the Tibetan culture and religion.^'^ 

December 2010: Detention after publishing articles, orga- 
nizing conferences.^® Public security officials in Lhasa city re- 
portedly detained monk-writer Tenpa Lodroe on December 29, 
2010, reportedly in connection with a December 20 conference on 
“the situation in Tibet” arranged in Ganzi TAP, Sichuan prov- 
ince.®^ 

September 2010: Arrest warrant issued for singer after CD 
release.ioo In the second half of September, public security offi- 
cials in Lhasa city reportedly issued an arrest warrant for singer 
Pasang Tsering and banned his newly released CD.i®i Officials al- 
legedly suspected the lyrics of praising the Dalai Lama and “incit- 
ing ethnic sentiments.” As of late September 2010, relatives had 
lost contact with him.i®® 

March 2011: Self-immolation to mark anniversary of 2008 

protest.i®"^ On March 16, 2011, monk Phuntsog of Kirti Mon- 
astery, located near the Aba county seat. Aba T&QAP, set himself 
on fire to protest the fatal shooting on the same date in 2008 of 
at least 10 Tibetan protesters. As he burned, Phuntsog report- 
edly shouted slogans calling for the Dalai Lama’s long life.^o® 
Phuntsog died in a hospital the next morning, Officials forced 
Kirti monks to submit to political education starting March 21; i®® 
on April 21, People’s Armed Police (PAP) removed at least 300 of 
the monks and took them to other counties to undergo “legal edu- 
cation.” 10® PAP and other police allegedly beat severely Tibetans 
who attempted to block removal of the monks, resulting in serious 
injuries and the deaths of two elderly Tibetans, n® On August 29 
and 30, 2011, a county-level court in Aba T&QAP sentenced three 
Kirti monks to 10-, 11-, and 13-year prison terms for Phuntsog’s 
“intentional homicide,” claiming that two monks “plotted, insti- 
gated and assisted” in the self-immolation and one monk delayed 
medical treatment, m International media and advocacy group re- 
ports described the convicted monks’ intentions toward Phuntsog in 
terms of providing rescue, protection, and shelter, 

August 2011: Self-immolation to protest Chinese policies. 
On August 15, monk Tsewang Norbu of Nyitso Monastery, located 
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in the seat of Daofu (Tawu) county, Ganzi TAP, died after setting 
himself on fire as he shouted slogans calling for Tibetan freedom 
and the Dalai Lama’s return to Tibet 

Education and Economic Development: Government Initiatives, 

Tibetan Protests 

Tibetan students and farmers protested government and Com- 
munist Party policies on education, the environment, and rural Ti- 
betans’ use of farming and grazing lands during the Commission’s 
2011 reporting year. Such protests indicate that Tibetans con- 
sider the policies a threat to the Tibetan culture, language, and en- 
vironment, and the viability of farming and herding as a means of 
livelihood for rural Tibetans — who made up approximately 87 per- 
cent of Tibetans in China in 2000. 

TIBETAN STUDENTS, TEACHERS PROTEST GOVERNMENT EDUCATION 

POLICY 

Events this past year, detailed below, highlighted the importance 
Tibetans attribute to the status of Tibetan language, its level of use 
in the education system, n® and the threat that government and 
Party policy pose to the status and use of Tibetan language. 
Senior Party and government officials issued a series of state- 
ments on plans to reduce the status and level of use of Tibetan 
language during the period from 2010 to 2020. Tibetan student- 
led protests, principally in Qinghai province, i^o resulted in retired 
Tibetan cadres and educators submitting a petition (or “letter”) to 
Communist Party and government offices asserting that the 
Qinghai government was implementing reforms that contravene 
provisions in China’s Constitution and the Regional Ethnic Auton- 
omy Law (REAL). 121 

The speed with which protests spread suggests that Tibetan dis- 
content with education policy may be widespread. 122 Tibetan teach- 
ers’ and students’ views in Qinghai on the role of Tibetan language 
in education are unlikely to differ significantly from Tibetan views 
in other Tibetan autonomous areas. 12 ® A chronology of principal 
events from October 15 to 29, 2010, follows. 

October 15: Teachers sign letter criticizing bilingual edu- 
cation reform. As a “Tibetan Language Course Reforms Training” 
attended by more than 300 teachers employed at Qinghai province 
Tibetan-language primary and middle schools concluded, 121 
attendees reportedly signed a petition (or “letter”) on October 15 
calling on Qinghai officials to continue to treat Tibetan language as 
the “language of instruction” in Tibetan schools. ^25 The teachers re- 
portedly were responding to the “Qinghai Province Mid- and Long- 
Term Plan for Educational Reform and Development (2010- 
2020)” 126 (the Plan). 127 The petition reasoned that “choice of lan- 
guage of instruction should depend entirely on those being 
taught.” 128 

October 19: Student protests begin. Students at schools in 
Tongren (Rebgong), the Huangnan (Malho) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture (TAP) capital, 12 ^ reportedly protested on October 19 in 
response to a report that Qinghai Party Secretary Qiang Wei “or- 
dered that the language used in textbooks should be changed to 
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Chinese.” Students carried banners demanding expanded use of 
Tibetan language and circulated a text message claiming the 
central government had decided to cancel “Tibetan-language cen- 
tered” education. 132 Qiang had instructed educators in September 
to increase Chinese-language teaching and “conquer the erroneous 
thinking that if minority nationality students undergo an education 
based on the state’s common language [Mandarin] and script it will 
hurt the feelings of the minority nationality masses, or effect the 
development of the minority nationality culture, or impact social 
stability.” Protests reportedly spread to Beijing and Hainan 
(Tsolho), Haibei (Tsojang), and Guoluo (Golog) TAPs in Qinghai.i34 
October 22: Qinghai education head defends reform. Direc- 
tor Wang Yubo of the Qinghai Department of Education acknowl- 
edged on October 22 that students had “expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion” with the “bilingual education reform plan,” and attributed the 
incidents to students’ “misunderstanding.” jje referred to an 
“outline” of the Plan issued by the provincial government and 
Party on September 12, and confirmed that among the “main 
goals” was for instructors to “adhere to mainly teaching with the 
state’s standard spoken and written language [Mandarin].” 

October 24: Retired cadres and educators argue that edu- 
cation reforms are illegal. A petition signed on October 24 by 
“retired Tibetan cadres and veteran education workers” in 
Qinghai’s capital, Xining, analyzed perceived violations of China’s 
Constitution and Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law (REAL),i37 
other laws that resulted in the infringement of ethnic minorities’ 
rights. 138 The educators submitted the letter to central-, provincial- 
, and prefectural-level Party, legislative, government, and consult- 
ative bodies. 139 The petition “proposed” that the Qinghai Province 
Education Department “immediately stop the enforcement of the il- 
legal provision for using Chinese as the only language for teach- 
ing” 140 and cited the Constitution and REAL, Article 20, as the 
legal basis for non-implementation, m 

October 25: Officials describe diminished scope for Ti- 
betan language use. At a forum convened on October 25 to “study 
and implement the spirit” of the Plan, 142 Gao Yunlong, Vice Chair- 
man of the Qinghai People’s Government, told government, aca- 
demic, and other personnel that Mandarin is the appropriate lan- 
guage for use in “public places” and ethnic languages are suitable 
for “one’s home location.” i43 He justified the decision to exclude 
ethnic languages from teaching “scientific” subjects such as “math- 
ematics, physics, and chemistry” and said that exclusion “does no 
harm to carrying ethnic culture forward.” i44 

October 27: Party Secretary ties reforms to “national 
unity,” protests to “plots.” Qiang Wei on October 27 linked sup- 
port of bilingual education reform to protecting “national sov- 
ereignty” and promoting “national and ethnic unity.” i45 He de- 
scribed “unity of spoken and written language” as “a fundamental 
and essential condition for a unified country.” i46 He warned 
Qinghai Party members that “domestic and foreign hostile forces 
will seek to exploit our promotion of bilingual education reform as 
an opportunity to plot, orchestrate, incite, and provoke disturb- 
ances, . . . and to destroy our social situation of unity and sta- 
bility.” 147 
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RURAL TIBETANS PROTEST ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT MAINSTAY: 

MINING 

Rural Tibetans protested during the 2011 reporting year against 
what they consider to be adverse effects of Chinese government 
and Communist Party economic development policies — especially 
mining — that prioritize government objectives above respecting or 
protecting the Tibetan culture and environmentT"^® Officials justify 
such policies in part by publicizing statistical indicators such as 
rising GDPi^o and household incomeP®*’ At the same time, govern- 
ment officials emphasized the dependency of the Tibetan Autono- 
mous Region (TAR) on central support: State Ethnic Affairs Com- 
mission Minister Yang Jing asserted that the central government 
provided in the form of subsidies 90 percent of the funds the TAR 
government spent from 2001 to 20104®^ Statistics are difficult to 
locate on central government revenue derived from natural re- 
source extraction in Tibetan autonomous areas — China’s Constitu- 
tion appropriates ownership of natural resources throughout China 
to the central governmentP®^ The value of such resources in the 
TAR may be as high as 600 billion yuan (US$93.8 billion), accord- 
ing to a December 2010 official media report — about double the 
total 2001 to 2010 subsidies the central government provided to the 

TAR. 154 

Examples of reported incidents of Tibetan protest against eco- 
nomic development initiatives follow. 

November-December 2010: Protest and detentions in 
Rikaze (Shigatse) prefecture, TAR. On December 18, People’s 
Armed Police (PAP) ended a standoff that began on November 22 
when Tibetans began to protest and petition against the start of 
mining activity near Lingka Monastery in Xietongmen 
(Shetongmon) county, Rikaze. i55 PAP allegedly beat protesters and 
detained 17 persons, including the Lingka abbot (Kalsang) and four 
monks (Jamyang Rigsang, Jamyang Tsering, Rigzin Pema, and 
Tsewang Dorje).i56 

September-October 2010: Protest and detentions in Naqu 
(Nagchu) prefecture, TAR. Tibetans in Biru (Driru) county re- 
portedly attempted to block Chinese workers who arrived in Au- 
gust 2010 to begin construction of a dam near a mountain Tibetans 
regard as sacred. i5i Villagers claimed workers intended to estab- 
lish mines in the area, asserted that they had the right to protect 
the local environment, and refused to move.i®^ On September 26, 
the construction team claimed to have received a mining permit 
agreed to by the TAR Party secretary, i®^ Security officials report- 
edly detained protest leaders Dorje Dragtsal and Palden Choedrag 
and three other Tibetans, Buphel, Tsegon, and Samten, who pre- 
sented a petition to Naqu authorities. ^5° 

August 2010: Protest, shooting, detentions in Ganzi 
(Kardze) TAP, Sichuan. On August 18 security officials in the 
seat of Baiyu (Palyul) county, Ganzi Tibetan Autonomous Prefec- 
ture (TAP), opened fire on a group of about 100 Tibetans peti- 
tioning outside county government offices against a Shanghai- 
based mining company’s expanded gold-mining operations, Vil- 
lagers alleged that mining had damaged their farming and grazing 
lands. Gunfire reportedly killed “at least four” Tibetans and 
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wounded about 30 after a “scuffle” broke out.^®^ China’s official 
media reported that police fired warning shots after Tibetans at- 
tacked them and a “stray bullet” killed one Tibetan; police detained 
35 Tibetans. 1®"^ 

May-July 2011: Protest and detentions in Changdu 
(Chamdo) prefecture, TAR. After Tibetans learned that Chinese 
laborers had been “deployed” in May 2011 to work at mining loca- 
tions in Zuogong (Dzogang) county, Changdu, authorities warned 
residents that protests against mining activity “would be construed 
as politically motivated,” according to a media report’s unidentified 
source.!®® During June and July, security officials allegedly de- 
tained approximately 50 Tibetans (15 named) linked to protest ac- 
tivity.!®® Detainees included “village officials” Arsong, Tashi 
Namgyal, and Jamyang Trinle, who traveled to the TAR capital, 
Lhasa, to “protest” the mining and detentions, and alleged protest 
“ringleaders” Tenzin and Tashi.!®!" 

SETTLING NOMADS, BUILDING RAILWAYS, REPLACING YUSHU 

Chinese officials continued to implement policies and announce 
projects over this past year that some Tibetans believe threaten the 
Tibetan culture and heritage. Pema Choling (Raima Chilin), Chair- 
man of the TAR People’s Government, said on January 10, 2011, 
that the government had settled or resettled “1.43 million farmers 
and herdsmen of 275,000 households” into new housing!®® — one of 
the initiatives of a program the Party refers to as “construction of 
a new socialist countryside” !®^ and that Party General Secretary 
and President of China Hu Jintao named as a top development pri- 
ority at the 2010 Fifth Forum on Work in Tibet.!"!® Based on a re- 
ported total TAR rural population of 2.21 million,!"!! the govern- 
ment has completed the compulsory settlement or resettlement of 
nearly two-thirds of the TAR rural population. !"!2 The Commission 
has not observed statistics during the past year on compulsory set- 
tlement or resettlement in other Tibetan autonomous areas. 

The Chinese government provided updates this past year on con- 
struction of the railway network that will crisscross the Tibetan 
plateau and has the potential to impact profoundly the Tibetan cul- 
ture and environment.!"!® 

• Lhasa-Rikaze (Shigatse) railway. In February 2011, 
state-run media reported that the 253-kilometer westward link 
from Lhasa to Rikaze will be completed by 2015 (the end of the 
period of the TAR 12th Five-Year Plan on Economic and Social 
Development).!"!! On September 2, China Daily reported the 
railway will begin operating in 2014 but did not cite the source 
of the information.!!® The estimated cost of building the rail- 
way as of the September 2010 start of construction was 13.3 
billion yuan!!® (US$2.1 billion) — approximately 20 percent 
greater than the 11 billion yuan (US$1.7 billion) estimate re- 
ported in April 2009.!!! 

• Lhasa-Linzhi (Nyingtri) railway. Construction of the 
eastward link from Lhasa to Linzhi will begin during the pe- 
riod of the TAR 12th Five-Year Plan.!!® The Commission has 
not observed information about whether the railway will be 
built along the north or the south side of the Yarlung Tsangpo 
(Yalung Zangbo, Brahmaputra) River.!!® 
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• Sichuan-Tibet railway and Yunnan-Tibet railway. The 

TAR will “conduct a pre-construction planning and study on 
the Sichuan-Tibet and Yunnan-Tibet railways” during the TAR 
12th Five-Year PlanA®° 

• Ge’ermu (Golmud, Kermo)-Ku’erle (Korla) railway. 

Construction of the railway linking Golmud city in Haixi 
(Tsonub) Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Qinghai 
province, with Ku’erle (Korla) city, the capital of 
Bayingguoleng (Bayingolin) Mongol Autonomous Prefecture in 
the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR), will begin in 
2011 and be complete by 2015A®i The railway will reduce the 
journey between Urumqi city, the XUAR capital, and Lhasa 
city by more than 1,000 kilometers 

• Chengdu-Ge’ermu railway. Construction of the railway 
linking Chengdu city, the Sichuan capital, and Ge’ermu city 
may start by 2015, the end of the PRC 12th Five-Year Plan on 
National Economic and Social Development The route tra- 
verses Ruo’ergai (Dzoege) county in Aba (Ngaba) Tibetan and 
Qiang Autonomous Prefecture, Yushu (Kyegudo) in Yushu TAP 
(the site of an April 2010 earthquake and Guoluo (Golog) 
TAP, Qinghai. ^®® Yushu and Guoluo are the most ethnically Ti- 
betan areas remaining outside the TAR, based on official 2000 
census data: Yushu TAP (97.1 percent Tibetan), TAR (92.7 per- 
cent Tibetan), and Guoluo TAP (91.6 percent Tibetan). i®® 

Tibetans protested in April 2011 against Chinese government 
plans for rebuilding Yushu (Kyegudo), the capital of Yushu 
(Yushul) TAP, Qinghai, severely damaged by an April 2010 earth- 
quake, and demanded that authorities “fairly and legitimately” re- 
solve issues involving their residences and use of their land.^®'^ 
Media reports between June 2010 and March 2011 revealed gov- 
ernment plans to rename Yushu and transform it into an urban 
area traversed by a railway, i®® Yushu’s “temporary” name would 
be Sanjiangyuan i®9 (“three rivers source”), after a nearby nature 
reserve. The government will redesignate the administrative 
area as a “city,” indicating that it will become the center of a 
substantial population and economy with a well-developed infra- 
structure. In June 2010, the Qinghai government announced the 
central government would provide most of 32 billion yuan (US$4.68 
billion) budgeted to rebuild the area^^® — a sum similar to the 33 
billion yuan (then US$4.7 billion) cost of constructing the Qinghai- 
Tibet railway. In March 2011, the Qinghai government an- 
nounced that the Chengdu-Ge’ermu railway would pass through 
Yushu’s location. 

In January 2011, official media reports described Yushu as “flat- 
tened,” 1^® but a June 2010 unofficial report noted that officials al- 
legedly were expropriating Tibetan homes and businesses in sound 
condition so the government could redevelop the area.^^'^ Tibetans 
have objected to government plans to move them from spacious 
homes to smaller apartment- or townhouse-style residences in 
other locations.!^® On April 2, 2011, approximately 300 Tibetans 
staged a sit-in protest in Yushu, claiming authorities either sold or 
expropriated their property without providing “appropriate” com- 
pensation, People’s Armed Police allegedly “attacked” the pro- 
testers, detained about 40 of them, and cleared the area. 2 ®® 
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Summary Information: Tibetan Political Detention and 
Imprisonment 

POST-MARCH 10, 2008: LACK OF INFORMATION, UNCERTAIN STATUS 

During the Commission’s 2011 reporting year, the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide details about Tibetans detained, 
charged, or sentenced for peaceful, protest-related activity during 
the period since March 10, 2008, has resulted in prolonged uncer- 
tainty about the current status of hundreds of cases. As of Sep- 
tember 1, 2011, the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database 
(PPD) contained 1,134 records of Tibetan political prisoners de- 
tained on or after March 10, 2008 — a figure certain to be far from 
complete. No information is available, however, on the outcome of 
more than half (623) of the cases. More than half (348) of the 623 
unresolved cases are presumed to have resulted in release based on 
the substantial period of time since detention — three years or more 
in hundreds of cases. 

Among the 1,134 PPD records of Tibetan political detentions re- 
ported since March 2008, post-detention information is available 
for only 307 cases. Included in those 307 cases are 21 Tibetans 
whom officials ordered to serve reeducation through labor (16 are 
believed released upon completing their terms), and 197 Tibetans 
whom courts sentenced to periods of imprisonment ranging from 
six months to life (79 are believed released upon sentence comple- 
tion). Of the 197 Tibetan political prisoners sentenced to imprison- 
ment since March 2008, sentencing information is available for 186 
prisoners: the average sentence length is five years and three 
months based on PPD data as of September 1, 2011. 

CURRENT TIBETAN POLITICAL DETENTION AND IMPRISONMENT 

As of September 1, 2011, the PPD contained records of 527 Ti- 
betan political prisoners believed or presumed to be currently de- 
tained or imprisoned. Of those 527 records, 483 are records of Ti- 
betans detained on or after March 10, 2008,^02 and 44 are records 
of Tibetans detained prior to March 10, 2008. PPD information for 
the period since March 10, 2008, is certain to be far from complete. 

Of the 483 Tibetan political prisoners believed or presumed to be 
currently detained or imprisoned and who were detained on or 
after March 10, 2008, according to PPD data as of September 1, 
2011 : 

• More than half (264) are believed or presumed to be de- 
tained or imprisoned in Sichuan province; the rest are believed 
or presumed to be detained or imprisoned in the Tibet Autono- 
mous Region (160), Gansu province (23), Qinghai province (34), 
the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (1), and Beijing (1). 

• 113 are serving sentences ranging in length from one year 
and six months to life imprisonment; the average sentence 
length is seven years and two months.^os Sixty-two (55 per- 
cent) of the 113 prisoners with known sentences are monks, 
nuns, or Tibetan Buddhist teachers or trulkus. 

• 240 (50 percent) are Tibetan Buddhist monks, nuns, teach- 
ers, or trulkus. 
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• 425 (88 percent) are male, 51 (11 percent) are female, and 
7 are of unknown gender. 

Sentencing information is available on 27 of the 44 Tibetan polit- 
ical prisoners detained prior to March 10, 2008, and believed to re- 
main imprisoned. Their sentences range in length from five years 
to life imprisonment; the average sentence length is 14 years and 
3 months. 204 
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Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei 
zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 January 10, approved 18 March 10, 
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Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, art. 4; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Reg- 
ulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, 
issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 4, 20(1); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 4, 16(2); Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autono- 
mous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu 
qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and effective 24 July 
()9, arts. 3, 8; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaoli], passed 
14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, art. 3. 

^^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 4, 10; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs 
Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 4 September 09, 
issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 4, 20(1); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 16(1) (no reference to socialism); Aba Ti- 
betan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, 
issued and effective 24 July 09, art. 17; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on 
Management of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
siyuan guanli tiaolil, passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 
09, art. 3 (no reference to socialism). 

®^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 4, 10(1); Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Af- 
fairs Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 Sep- 
tember 09, issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 4, 11(1); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 4, 11(1); Aba Tibetan and 
Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs 
[Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfa], issued and effec- 
tive 24 July 09, arts. 17, 21; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management 
of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli 
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Management of Religious Affairs [Xizangzizhiqu zongjiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfa], issued 
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gious circles and the believing masses. Its effectiveness shall be vigorously brought into play 
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®®See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, art. 16; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs 
Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 4 September 09, 
issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 26—27; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 26-27; Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autono- 
mous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu 
qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and effective 24 July 
()9, arts. 19-20. 

®®See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, art. 16; Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures 
on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and effective 24 July 09, art. 10; Diqing Tibetan Autono- 
mous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu 
zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaolil, passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued 
and effective 1 September 09, art. 10. 

®'^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, art. 4; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Reg- 
ulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, 
issued and effective 24 September 09, art. 11(1); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 11(1); Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous 
Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu 
qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and effective 24 July 
()9, arts. 16, 17 (responsibility over DMC). 
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®®See, e.g., State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfa], passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 8, 10, 11; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Af- 
fairs Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 Sep- 
tember 09, issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 10, 19-20; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 12—16; Aba Tibetan and 
Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs 
[Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfa], issued and effec- 
tive 24 July 09, arts. 16-18; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management 
of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli 
tiaolil, passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, arts. 7— 
9. 

®^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 35-36 (implied); Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 
September 09, issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 7, 10(3), 20(7), 22; Hainan Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou 
zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 6—8, 10(4), 
18; Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing 
banfa], issued and effective 24 July 09, arts. 4, 16, 18 (no mention of village committee super- 
vision of DMC); Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaoli], passed 
14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, arts. 5, 7. 

State Administration for Religious Affairs, Measures on the Management of the Reincarna- 
tion of Living Buddhas in Tibetan Buddhism [Zangchuan fojiao huofo zhuanshi guanli banfal, 
passed 13 July 07, issued 18 July 07, effective 1 September 07. For more information on the 
measures, see CECC, 2007 Annual Report, Section IV — Tibet: Special Focus for 2007, 196—197; 
“New Legal Measures Assert Unprecedented Control Over Tibetan Buddhist Reincarnation,” 
Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 August 07. 

®^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, art. 20; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs 
Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, 
issued and effective 24 September 09, art. 10(4); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 7(6); Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous 
Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu 
qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and effective 24 July 
09, art. 26; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulations on Management of Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaoli], passed 14 
April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, art. 18. 

®2See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 15—17; Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Meas- 
ures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan 
fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfa], issued and effective 24 July 09, art. 10; Diqing Tibetan Au- 
tonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing 
zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaolil, passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 
09, issued and effective 1 September 09, art. 10. 

®^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 9, 16-18, 21, 22, 25, 28—30, 33, 35, 40, 42; Huan^an Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and effective 24 September 09, art. 7; Hainan Ti- 
betan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou 
zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 3, 8; Aba 
Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan 
Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, 
issued and effective 24 July 09, arts. 4, 6; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation 
on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
siyuan guanli tiaolil, passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 
09, arts. 5—6. 

®^See, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan 
Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 
1 November 10, arts. 22, 28-29; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 4 Sep- 
tember 09, issued and effective 24 September 09, art. 31; Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous 
Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu 
qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and effective 24 July 
09, art. 23; Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaoli], passed 14 
April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, art. 14. 

State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan Buddhist 
Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 1 Novem- 
ber 10, arts. 22, 28—29. For more information on monastic travel requirements under previous 
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regulatory measures, see Tibet Autonomous Region Implementing Measures for the “Regulations 
on Religious Affairs” (Trial Measures) [Xizang zizhiqu shishi “zongjiao shiwu tiaoli” banfa 
(shixing)l, issued 19 September 06, effective 1 January 07, arts. 41, 43; Tibet Autonomous Re- 
gion Temporary Measures on the Management of Religious Affairs, issued by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Tibet Autonomous Region People’s Government on December 9, 1991, art. 9; 
CECC, 2007 Annual Report, 10 October 10, 194-195. 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, arts. 7(2), 22(1-3), 23(6), 37; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 
Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 8(1), 9, 13, 19, 21(3), 24(1,3); Haibei 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddfiist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou 
zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effec- 
tive 22 March 10, arts. 11(1), 12, 26, 39, 43, 45(3); Guoluo Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], 
passed 22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, arts. 6, 7, 12(3), 15, 16, 18-19, 31; 
Haixi Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haixi 
mengguzu zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 March 10, approved 27 
May 10, issued and effective 3 June 10, arts. 8, 9, 13(2), 15, 17(2), 22, 25. 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, art. 7(2); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 July 09, 
issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 8(1); Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 
January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, art. 11(1); Haixi Mongol 
and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haixi mengguzu 
zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 March 10, approved 27 May 10, issued 
and effective 3 June 10, art. 8. 

®®The statement is based on information obtained on the Web site of Harry’s World Atlas in 
January 2011 and represented as current in early 2007. 

®^Five of the seven measures for which text was available online as of August 2011 provide 
for a greater role for village committees than the TAR Implementing Measures for the Regula- 
tions on Religious Affairs issued in September 2006; two prefectural measures (Diqing and 
Haixi) contain language similar to the TAR measures. See, e.g., Tibet Autonomous Region Im- 
plementing Measures for the “Regulations on Religious Affairs” (Trial Measures) [Xizang zizhiqu 
shishi “zongjiao shiwu tiaoli” banfa (shixing)l, issued 19 September 06, effective 1 January 07, 
art. 7; State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan Buddhist 
Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 1 Novem- 
ber 10, arts. 8, 11(2—3), 36; Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs 
Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 4 September 09, 
issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 19, 22—23; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 
Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Reflations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], 
passed 8 July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 19—21; Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Pre- 
fecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu 
tiaolil, passed 12 January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, arts. 
12, 43-45; Guoluo Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 22 March 10, issued and effec- 
tive 30 September 10, arts. 18, 31; Haixi Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan 
Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haixi mengguzu zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], 
passed 8 March 10, approved 27 May 10, issued and effective 3 June 10, art. 9; Aba Tibetan 
and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfal, issued and 
effective 24 July 09, arts. 20, 21(2); Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Man- 
agement of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan 
guanli tiaoli], passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, 
art. 5(2). 

"^^Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing 
banfa], issued and effective 24 July 09, arts. 20, 21(2). 

State Administration for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan Buddhist 
Monasteries [Zangchuan fojiao simiao guanli banfal, passed 29 September 10, effective 1 Novem- 
ber 10, art. 8, 

”^2 Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, arts. 22-23; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 
July 09, issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 18—21; Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, 
passed 12 January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, arts. 11(3), 35, 
42(9), 43—45; Guoluo Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 22 March 10, issued and effec- 
tive 30 September 10, arts. 7(5), 17-19; Haixi Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Ti- 
betan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haixi mengguzu zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu 
tiaolil, passed 8 March 10, approved 27 May 10, issued and effective 3 June 10, art. 17. 

'^^(jECC Staff Analysis. 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
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effective 24 September 09, art. 22; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Af- 
fairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 July 09, 
issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 19; Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 
January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, art. 43; Guoluo Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou 
zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, art. 
18; Haixi Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Haixi mengguzu zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 March 10, approved 
27 May 10, issued and effective 3 June 10, art. 17. 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, art. 23; Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Af- 
fairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 July 09, 
issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 20-21; Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 
January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, arts. 44-45; Guoluo Ti- 
betan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou 
zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, arts. 
17, 19 (do not list specific responsibilities); Haixi Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 
Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haixi mengguzu zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao 
shiwu tiaoli], passed 8 March 10, approved 27 May 10, issued and effective 3 June 10, art. 17 
(does not list specific responsibilities). 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, art. 23(6); Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Reflations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 July 09, 
issued and effective 31 July 09, art. 21(3); Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 
January 10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, art. 44(5); Guoluo Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou 
zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, art. 
19; Haixi Mongol and Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Haixi mengguzu zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 March 10, approved 
27 May 10, issued and effective 3 June 10, art. 17 (does not detail reporting requirements). 

Commission Staff Analysis. For more detailed information on provisions that provide crimi- 
nal or administrative punishment in the prefectural regulatory measures, see “Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Regulations Taking Effect in Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures,” Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China, 10 March 11, Table 2 titled Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulatory Meas- 
ures: Selected Areas of Requirement, Prohibition, Control. According to the table, “DMC mem- 
bers, teachers, trulkus, monks and nuns may face administrative or criminal punishment for 
activity characterized as . . . .” 

Commission Staff Analysis. See Hainan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Regulations [Hainan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 July 09, 
issued and effective 31 July 09, arts. 39-45; Guoluo Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan 
Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 
22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, arts. 45—50; Aba Tibetan and Qiang Autono- 
mous Prefecture Temporary Measures on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Affairs [Aba zangzu 
qiangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu guanli zanxing banfa], issued and effective 24 July 

09, arts. 34-41. 

Commission Staff Analysis. See Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 January 

10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, arts. 46—50; Haixi Mongol and 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Haixi mengguzu zangzu 
zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaolil, passed 8 March 10, approved 27 May 10, issued and 
effective 3 June 10, art. 27 (no chapter on “legal liability” (falu zeren)); Diqing Tibetan Autono- 
mous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Diqing zangzu 
zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaolil, passed 14 April 09, approved 30 July 09, issued 
and effective 1 September 09, arts. 24-26, 28 (no chapter on “legal liability” (falu zeren)). 

Commission Staff Analysis. See Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Affairs Regulations [Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 
September 09, issued and effective 24 September 09, arts. 43-47. 

®^The Commission’s Political Prisoner Database (PPD) data on Tibetan political detention and 
imprisonment during the period beginning on March 10, 2008, is certain to be far from complete. 
“Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations Taking Effect in Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures,” Con- 
gressional-Executive Commission on China, 10 March 11, Table 3. Based on PPD information 
as of February 11, 2011, the following numbers of Tibetan Buddhist monks, nuns, and teachers 
were detained on or after March 10, 2008, in prefectures with more extensive descriptions of 
punishable offenses — Hainan TAP (12), Guoluo TAP (18), and Aba T&QAP (57); in a prefecture 
with mid-range extensiveness of descriptions of punishable offenses — Huangnan TAP (3); and 
in prefectures with less extensive descriptions of punishable offenses — Haibei TAP (0), Haixi 
M&TAP (0), and Diqing TAP (0). 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, art. 48; Haibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Af- 
fairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 January 
10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, art. 51; Guoluo Tibetan Autono- 
mous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan 
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fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, art. 51; Diqing 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Regulation on Management of Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries 
[Diqing zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao siyuan guanli tiaoli], passed 14 April 09, approved 
30 July 09, issued and effective 1 September 09, art. 27. 

®^PRC Administrative Reconsideration Law [Zhonghua renmin gonghe guo xingzheng fuyi fa], 
issued 29 April 99, effective 1 October 99. 

®^PRC Administrative Litigation Law [Zhonghua renmin gonghe guo xingzheng sufa fa], 
issued 4 April 89, effective 1 October 90. 

Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations 
[Huangnan zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 4 September 09, issued and 
effective 24 September 09, art. 48; Haibei llbetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Af- 
fairs Regulations [Haibei zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 12 January 
10, approved 18 March 10, issued and effective 22 March 10, art. 51; Guoluo Tibetan Autono- 
mous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Guoluo zangzu zizhizhou zangchuan 
fojiao shiwu tiaoli], passed 22 March 10, issued and effective 30 September 10, art. 51. 

As of September 1, 2011, the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database (PPD) contained 576 
records of political or religious detention of Tibetans in 2008; 220 records in 2009; 113 records 
in 2010; and 225 records in 2011. PPD information on Tibetan political detentions in and after 
March 2008 is certain to be far from complete. The increase in 2011 is due mainly to the coerced 
removal of monks from Kirti Monastery in April 2011 for de facto detention at undisclosed sites 
for “legal education.” For additional information on the Kirti detentions, see “After Monk’s Sui- 
cide: Coerced Removal and ‘Education’ for Monks; Possible Murder Charges,” Congressional-Ex- 
ecutive Commission on China, 17 August 11. 

^'^Kalsang Rinchen, “4 Tibetans Airested Over 2 Books in Ngaba, Author Escapes,” Phayul, 
6 March 11. 

88 Ibid. 

88 Hongyuan county is also known by the Tibetan names Kakhog, Khyungchu, and Mewa. 

88Kalsang Rinchen, “4 Tibetans Arrested Over 2 Books in Ngaba, Author Escapes,” Phayul, 
6 March 11; Cornelius Lundsgaard and Pema Tso, “China Arrests Four Tibetans Including Two 
Writers Over 2 Books,” Tibet Post, 19 March 11. 

81 “Police Crack Down on Banned Songs,” Radio Free Asia, 25 February 11. 

82 Ibid. The RFA report did not identify the location(s) in the TAR where the detentions took 
place or identify any of the Tibetans detained. 

83 “Tibetan Writers Sentenced,” Radio Free Asia, 31 December 10. 

84 International Campaign for Tibet, “Three More Tibetan Writers Sentenced to Prison,” 21 
January 11; “Tibetan Writers Sentenced,” Radio Free Asia, 31 December 10; International Cam- 
paign for Tibet, “Three Tibetan Writers on Trial Await Verdict,” 5 November 10; “Tibetan Writ- 
ers Tried as ‘Splittists,’” Radio Free Asia, 5 November 10. 

85 “Tibetan Author of Banned Video Released, Slapped Conditions,” Phayul, 18 October 10 (re- 
leased on October 15, 2010, on conditions described in a manner that indicates bail following 
detention on July 27, 2010); Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Takmig Ar- 
rested Again,” 4 February 11 (redetention on December 16, 2010). 

88 Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Takmig Arrested Again,” 4 February 
11 (redetention on December 16, 2010). 

87 “Tibetan Author of Banned Video Released, Slapped Conditions,” Phayul, 18 October 10 (re- 
lease October 15, 2010, on conditions described in a manner that indicate bail following deten- 
tion on July 27, 2010); Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “One More Tibetan 
Intellectual Arrested” 22 August 10 (2,500 VCDs); International Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetan 
Monk Makes Video Appeal for Return of Dalai Lama and End to Repression in Tibet,” 28 Au- 
gust 09 (translation of VCD statement). 

88Kalsang Rinchen, “Tibetan Monk Writer From Palbar Arrested in Lhasa,” Phayul, 11 Janu- 
ary 11 (refers to events as “debates”); Y.C. Dhardhowa, “China Detains a Tibetan Writer in 
Lhasa, Capital of Tibet,” Tibet Post, 11 January 11 (refers to events as “conferences”). 

88Kalsang Rinchen, “Tibetan Monk Writer From Palbar Arrested in Lhasa,” Phayul, 11 Janu- 
ary 11. 

100 “A Lhasa Singer’s Newly Published CD Accused of Political Problems, Arrest Warrant 
Issued” [Yi lasa geshou chuban xin guangdie beikong she zheng zao tongji], Boxun, 24 Sep- 
tember 10. The Boxun report cites a Voice of Tibet broadcast (likely the same date or one day 
earlier) that describes the police activity, including the issue of the arrest warrant (jubu ling) 
and banning of the CD as taking place “in recent days.” 

101 Ibid. 

102 Ibid. 

103 Ibid. 

lo^Kalsang Rinchen, “Ngaba Monk Immolates Self To Mark 3 Years Since Bloody Crack- 
down,” Phayul, 16 March 11. 

103 International Campaign for Tibet, “Monk Immolates Himself; Major Protests at Tibetan 
Monastery Violently Suppressed,” 16 March 11; Kalsang Rinchen, “Ngaba Monk Immolates Self 
To Mark 3 Years Since Bloody Crackdown,” Phayul, 16 March 11; “After Monk’s Suicide: Co- 
erced Removal and ‘Education’ for Monks; Possible Murder Charges,” Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China, 17 August 11. 

188 International Campaign for Tibet, “Chinese Authorities Confirm Death of Monk After Self- 
Immolation; Military Crackdown at Kirti,” 17 March 11. 

187 Ibid.; “Protest Monk Dies,” Radio Free Asia, 17 March 11; Kalsang Rinchen, “Monk Who 
Set Ablaze Self Dead, 7 Kirti Monks Released, Several Still Held,” 17 March 11. 

188 “Monks Face New Restrictions,” Radio Free Asia, 22 March 11 (“On [March 21] ... a pro- 
gram of political reeducation called ‘Patriotic Religion’ was launched . . .”); Kalsang Rinchen, 
“3 Youth Among Arrested as China Goes on Arrest Drive in Ngaba County,” Phayul, 24 March 
11 (“the patriotic reeducation campaign at Ngaba Kirti monastery that started on Monday 
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[March 21] is underway . . International Campaign for Tibet, “Protests, Tensions Escalate 
in Ngaba Following Self-Immolation of Monk: Kirti Monastery Under Lockdown,” 11 April 11 
(“a rigorous ‘patriotic education’ campaign is being enforced”); “After Monk’s Suicide: Coerced 
Removal and ‘Education’ for Monks; Possible Murder Charges,” Congressional-Executive Com- 
mission on China, 17 August 11. 

109 “Kirti Monks Forcibly Removed,” Radio Free Asia, 22 April 11 (“Local Tibetans . . . heard 
that the detained monks were then taken to [Wenchuan (Lunggu), Mao (Maowun), and Li 
(Tashiling) counties in Aba (Ngaba) Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture]”); Kalsang 
Rinchen, “2 Beaten to Death in Ngaba, 300 Kirti Monks Arrested,” Pha 3 rul, 22 April 11; Inter- 
national Campaign for Tibet, “Two Elderly Tibetans Killed as Hundreds of Monks Detained 
From Kirti; Crackdown Deepens,” 22 April 11; “After Monk’s Suicide: Coerced Removal and 
‘Education’ for Monks; Possible Murder Charges,” Congressional-Executive Commission on 
China, 17 Au^st 11. 

International Campaign for Tibet, “Two Elderly Tibetans Killed as Hundreds of Monks De- 
tained From Kirti; Crackdown Deepens,” 22 April 11 (“[people] had their arms and legs broken”; 
“The two people who died . . . were Dongko (male) . . . aged 60, and 65-year old Sherkyi (fe- 
male).”); “Kirti Monks Forcibly Removed,” Radio Free Asia, 22 April 11 (“Chinese armed police 
then attacked the crowd, beating some and gagging others . . .; A 60-year-old man named 
Donkho . . . and a 65-year-old woman named Sherkyi . . . were killed, and others suffered bro- 
ken arms and legs in the attack.”); International Campaign for Tibet, “Ngaba Students Protest 
Crackdown, Authorities Respond; New Information on Deaths of Tibetans Who Tried To Protect 
Monks,” 9 May 11; “After Monk’s Suicide: Coerced Removal and ‘Education’ for Monks; Possible 
Murder Charges,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 17 August 11. 

^^^“Ist Ld-Writethru: Tibetan Monk Jailed 11 Years For Murder in Self-Immolation Case,” 
Xinhua, 29 August 11, reprinted in China Daily. According to the report, on August 29, 2011, 
the Ma’erkang [Barkham] County People’s Court sentenced Kirti monk “Drongdru” to 11 years’ 
imprisonment “because he hid the injured monk and prevented emergency treatment.” “Two Ti- 
betan Monks Sentenced in Murder Case,” Xinhua, 31 August 11, reprinted in China Daily. Ac- 
cording to the report, on August 30, 2011, the Ma’erkang [Barkham] County People’s Court sen- 
tenced Kirti monks “Tsering Tenzin” and “Tenchum” to 13 years’ and 10 years’ imprisonment 
respectively. PRC Criminal Law [Zhonghua renmin gongheguo xingfa], enacted 1 July 79, 
amended 14 March 97, effective 1 October 97, amended 25 December 99, 31 August 01, 29 De- 
cember 01, 28 December 02, 28 February 05, 29 June 06, 28 February 09, art. 232: “^Tioever 
intentionally commits homicide shall be sentenced to death, life imprisonment or fixed-term im- 
prisonment of not less than 10 years; if the circumstances are relatively minor, he shall be sen- 
tenced to fixed-term imprisonment of not less than three years but not more than 10 years.” 

ii2“'pibet Protest March Attacked,” Radio Free Asia, 16 March 11. According to an RFA 
source, “Chinese police and security people present in the area immediately came to the scene 
and kicked and beat him as they extinguished the flames. Local Tibetans and Kirti monks came 
to his rescue and took Phuntsog back to the monastery.” “Ngaba Monk Immolates Self To Mark 
3 Years Since Bloody Crackdown,” Phayul, 16 March 11. According to the report, “As the police 
were trying to take him away in a waiting police van scores of Tibetans rushed to the scene 
and protected Phuntsok.” International Campaign for Tibet, “Protests, Tensions Escalate in 
Ngaba Following Self-Immolation of Monk: Kirti Monastery Under Lockdown,” 11 April 11. Ac- 
cording to the ICT report, “At that point, Kirti monks intervened and sheltered him at the mon- 
astery before ensuring he received medical treatment at hospital, . . . .” 

^^^Free Tibet Campaign, “Monk Dies After Setting Himself on Fire in Protest in Tibet,” 15 
August 11 (“Nyitso Monastery”); “Tibetan Monk Sets Himself Ablaze,” Radio Free Asia, 15 Au- 
gust 11 (“Nyatso Monastery”); “Monk Sets Himself on Fire in SW China,” Xinhua, 15 August 
11, reprinted in China Internet Information Center. 

Accurate, comprehensive, and independently verified information on the views of Tibetans 
living in China is not available. 

Department of Population, Social, Science and Technology Statistics, National Bureau of 
Statistics et al., Tabulation on Nationalities of 2000 Population Census of China (Beijing: Ethnic 
Publishing House, 2003). Based on 2000 census data, 87.2 percent of Tibetans were classified 
as “rural” population: Table 1-2 shows the total Tibetan population in 2000 as 5,416,021; Table 
1— 2a shows the “city” population of Tibetans in 2000 as 221,355; Table 1— 2b shows the “town” 
population of Tibetans in 2000 as 473,467; Table l-2c shows the “rural” population of Tibetans 
in 2000 as 4,721,199. Based on information in Table 1—5, the percentage of rural Tibetans could 
be even higher: Of the total 5,416,021 Tibetan population, 5,373,339 Tibetans were classified 
as either “agricultural” (4,792,676) or “non-agricultural” (580,663). Based on those figures, the 
4,792,676 Tibetans classified as “agricultural” made up 88.5 percent of the 5,416,021 total Ti- 
betan population. 

^^®For previous Commission reporting addressing the issues of Tibetan literacy and the status 
of the Tibetan language, see, e.g., CECC, 2007 Annual Report, 10 October 07, 202; CECC, 2005 
Annual Report, 11 October ()5, 108-9; Teaching and Learning Tibetan: The Role of the Tibetan 
Language in Tibet’s Future, Staff Roundtable of the Congressional-Executive Commission on 
China, 7 April 03, Testimony of Nicolas Tournadre, Associate Professor of Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Paris 8, Paris; Testimony of David Germano, Professor of Tibetan and Buddhist Studies, 
University of Virginia; Testimony of Losang Rabgey, Commonwealth Scholar and Ph.D. Can- 
didate, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

China’s Constitution and the PRC Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law provide nominal protec- 
tion for the use of minority languages. See, e.g., PRC Constitution, issued 4 December 82, 
amended 12 April 88, 29 March 93, 15 March 99, 14 March 04, arts. 4, 121; PRC Regional Eth- 
nic Autonomy Law (REAL) [Zhonghua renmin gongheguo minzu quyu zizhifa], issued 31 May 
84, effective 1 October 84, amended and effective 28 Februap^ 01, arts. 10, 21, 37. The State 
Council Provisions on Implementing the PRC Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law affirm the free- 
dom to use and develop minority languages, but also place emphasis on the use of Mandarin 
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by promoting “bilingual” education and bilingual teaching staff. State Council Provisions on Im- 
plementing the PRC Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law [Guowuyuan shishi “zhonghua renmin 
gongheguo minzu quyu zizhifa” ruogan guidingl, issued 19 May 05, effective 31 May 05, art. 
22 . 

Is in the Fundamental Interests of the Tibetan People in Our Province To Strengthen 
and Reform ‘Bilingual’ Education,” Qinghai Daily, 29 October 10 (translated in Open Source 
Center, 3 November 10); “NW China Province Clarifies Purpose of Bilingual Education Reform,” 
Xinhua, 23 October 10; Xue Jun, “Provincial Party Committee Convenes Telephone and Video- 
conference of Leading Cadres Province Wide, Qiang Wei Delivers Important Speech” [Sheng wei 
zhaokai quansheng lingdao ganbu dianshi dianhua huiyi qiangwei zuo zhongyao jianghua], 
Qinghai Daily, 28 October 10 (translated in Open Source Center, 1 November 10); Zhi Zhenpu, 
“Qinghai Province Party Secretary Qiang Wei: Make ‘Bi-lingual’ Education a Livelihood Project” 
[Qinghai sheng wei shuji qiang wei: ba “shuang yu” jiaoyu zuowei minsheng gongchengl. Peo- 
ple’s Daily, 30 September 10, reprinted in Phoenix Net. 

“Leading Cadres Convene Forum To Study and Implement the Spirit of the Province-Wide 
Conference on Education” [Lingdao ganbu xuexi guanche quansheng jiaoyu dahui jingshen 
zuotanhui zhaokai], Qinghai Daily, 27 October 10 (translated in Open Source Center, 8 Novem- 
ber 10) (ethnic languages are for use in “one’s home location” and in “courses of study to carry 
ethnic culture forward”; Chinese language is for use in “public places”; non-ethnic languages 
(e.g., Chinese, English) are for “scientific learning such as mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry”); “Qinghai Provincial Department of Education Leader Explains ‘Qinghai Province Mid- 
and Long-Term Plan for Educational Reform and Development (2010-2020)’” [Qinghai sheng 
jiaoyu ting fuzeren jiedu “qinghai sheng zhong changqi jiaoyu gaige he fazhan guihua gangyao 
(2010-2020)”!, Qinghai News Agency, 22 October 10 (translated in Open Source Center, 6 No- 
vember 10) (the role of Chinese language: “adhere to mainly teaching with the state’s standard 
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